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MOYEN AGE WEDDING GOWN IN WHITE AND 
SILVER BROCADE, BY HICKSON, INC. 



"FASHION BORROWS FROM ROMANCE" 

By Amy E. Hogeboom 



BOCCACCIO, master of romance 
and mystery for all time, describes 
for us the lady of his heart as he 
first saw her. She was, he tells us, clothed 
in green, the color of youth, and her gar- 
ments were soft and flowing. He fre- 
quently paints these word pictures of this 
lady, always the same one — although he 
calls her by many diff'erent names. And 
always about these descriptions there is 
a trifle of mystery wherein hes much of 
the charm. 

Had he described her as always dressed 
in a brown-stuff* garb he might have woven 
another sort of a tale, entertaining enough 
but never with the same alluring strain of 
romance. Practical clothes lend them- 
selves to the romantic even less than the 
ragged clothes of a beggar. Smart they 
may be and chic, but never reaching the 
height of being alluring. If we are to have 
any hint of this element in woman's 
clothes there must be at least a trace of 
the mysterious and a httle less of the 
uniform type. 

Can any one imagine even the most in- 
spired lover waxing romantic in his de- 
scription of the gown of his lady dressed in 
the present-day French creation? What- 
ever other qualifications these short and 
scanty skirts from Paris may have ro- 
mance refuses to have anything to do with 
them. Not that one might say that ro- 
mance in the last few years has been ab- 
sent from the sorely tried land of France, 
but that it has had so much else to foster 
it that the inspiration of clothes has not 
been needed. Under these conditions 
clothes became practical and sensible un- 
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til there can be nothing else expected of 
them in this direction. 

Thus it is that every avenue that prom- 
ises a bit of romance in dress is being 
searched by the makers of modes. The 
stage has, of late, been weH exploited be- 
cause the plays presented have been set 
in a period replete with suggestion and 
romance and old enough to be completely 
new. To get away from the present seems 
to be the desire of a war-weary world; 
later we will return to these days and 
comment upon their beauty, but at pres- 
ent we prefer to forget. The costumes of 
the plays from Spain of the early eigh- 
teenth century and plays from France of 
about the same period are a refreshing 
contrast to the clothes of our own times. 
The skirts both wide and long extended 
by exaggeratedly wide supports at the 
hips are affairs to ponder over. Could any- 
one wearing a skirt as important as one of 
these be treated with anything but con- 
sideration? Could anyone wearing a skirt 
as vohiminous forget for a moment her 
dignity? As seen with the foothghts in be- 
tween, anything else would seem impossi- 
ble. The length and width of one's skirt 
has a direct bearing on the mode of hving 
and perhaps of thinking, or possibly it is 
the other way around and the mode of 
living and one's manner of thinking de- 
termine the mode of the skirt, but at all 
events one is quite dependent on the 
other. Also the skirt determines the rest of 
the costume which is unimportant in com- 
parison. 

Having had at one and the same time 
both long and short skirts it makes the 
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matter of determining the next step far 
more difficult than it might otherwise be, 
but of one thing we may be quite certain, 
the peasant skirt both short and scanty, 
made for work and things mundane, such 
as rainy weather and getting about easily, 
has had its day. 

For us in this day and generation if 
skirts are to be wider, never of course so 
wide as to make supports necessary, they 
will doubtless be shorter unless there be 
two fashions at one time and that is not 
beyond possibility. Skirts both long and 
wide could be worn for important occa- 
sions only but we are not as averse to this 
diversity of fashions as we have been.; 

Any theme repeated often enough be- 
comes in the end a nightmare, this no 
matter how beautiful the original inspira- 
tion applies either in music or in art, and 
is no less true of fashions. We may know 
that long straight fines are truer to the 
rules of beauty and that the fines of the 
human figure can not be improved upon, 
but nevertheless we become weary of the 
same fines and the same colors after a 
time and must find something to refieve 
the eye. 

Color rather than fine has been the out- 
ward manifestation of this desire for 
change in the fashions so far. AH the dark 
and practical colors have had their turn 
and with the exception of dark blue and 
black have in turn been discarded. Afi 
the sad and dufi colors have had their 
turn and now there remain only the more 
brifiiant colors and the deficate pastel 
shades which fit in wefi with the mood of 
the times, and these are indeed shades 
that any romantic poet may sing about. 

Lace long eschewed as too mid- Vic- 
torian for words has been permitted to 
return, even received enthusiasticafiy, 



and the tendency to beruffle the neck is 
only one more sign that we are a fittle 
tired of the recent wave of practical fash- 
ions. The materials gorgeous even to bold- 
ness that make use of metal paifiiettes 
and sequins stifi continue, but whether 
they can retain their place remains to be 
seen. For variety sake it is probable that 
they wifi, but even now we are seeing the 
luster sfightly modified by veifing with 
chifi^on or tufie as if to make these materi- 
als a fittle more modest. Even the jet 
dresses so enthusiasticafiy hailed earfier 
in the season are less in favor and in their 
place we see dresses of Georgette in shades 
pale and perhaps bordering on the sen- 
timentaL 

The green of which Boccaccio tefis us 
is among these shades, at least it seems 
as if this must be the shade he so expfi- 
citly cafis the color of youth for it is the 
exact shade of the tenderest green of 
springtime. 

As for the lavenders and the yefiows 
one notes that not the sfightest attempt is 
made to have them striking either in the 
shade or the manner in which they are 
used, as has been the aim of late, but on 
the contrary they are as unsophisticated^ 
soft as the most simple-minded could de- 
sire and only escape the commonplace 
because they have been so long out of the 
picture. 

From afi this it wifi be seen that bold- 
ness is no longer the keynote of fashion; 
we wifi, of course, stifi retain an air of 
smartness in our street clothes, but soft- 
ened a bit by ruffles. In our afternoon 
dresses we wifi probably be permitted to 
be piquant, but it must be done in an art- 
less way, as one who would say whatever 
I know of this gray old world I stifi be- 
fieve in truth and beauty. 



